Nard Jones 


I 


WAS waterfront reporter on the Daily Dispatch when they 
towed in the Chinese fishing vessel. 
She had no name, 


and she shouldn't have had one—but we reporters called 
her "The Junk." 


The port authorities wouldn't let us go aboard until she bad 


been well fumigated. 
No* that we really wanted to I 


There were five dead aboard her when she was found on the 


west side of the Pacific. 
"Not much more than bones wrapped 


in oilskins," was the way it was put by old Captain Axelson. who 
had picked her up. 


They had died in a most horrible way: by slow starvation while 


the boat drifted on and on yet never crossed a steamer lane at 
the right time. 
Cap Axelson told me he believed there bad been 


more than five aboard. 
When I asked him what he meant he 


raised his eyebrows, spat over the side of the dock and said, "Can- 
nibalism, that's what 1 mean!" 


The poor devils had gone through hell all right First there 


had been a storm which tore their canvas into useless ribbons. 
Then their auxiliary engine, one of those pitiful Chinese copies 
of American manufacture, had refused to function. 


The scattered, rusted tools on the engine room floor told of 


hours of fruitless toil. 
One of the bodies had been found there. 


The man had tried until the last, until he was too weak to lift a 
hammer. 
O 


F course the bodies were gone when we went aboard. 
But 


the feeling of them was still there. 
When I went below to 


[he engine room I wanted to come up again as quickly as possible. 


The arrangements of a Chinese fishing vessel are vile. 
You 


drop through a hatch just big enough to admit a narrow-shouldered 
Chinaman—or a small reporter. Then you scoot for what se^ms 
a mile down an iron ladder. And there were no ports; the only 
light drifted through the open hatchway. 


It was while I was below looking at the engine room that some- 


body tapped me on the shoulder, practically sending me off. with 
heart failure. 
I whirled around to see Heal Jeffries. 


"Good Lord!" I said. 
"What are you doing aboard this 


thing?" 


"Just looking her over." Neal told me. 
"She's got a sweet 


hull." 


"I know you're a boating enthusiast—but it must take some 


enthusiasm to go for this tub." 


Jeffries laughed. 
I remember wishing that he wouldn't laugh 


down there. 
It didn't seem right. 


"I'm thinking of buying her from the port commission." 
"This!" I said. "This—why, we've dubbed her 'The Junk'!" 


4<\7"ES, this. It's a fine hull. She'd need some changing around. 


•*• But in a month or two I'd have as fair an offshore yacht as 


you'd want to see." 


"You mean you'd actually sail in ihis?" 
"Why not?" 
There wasn't any answer, really. 
The big hardy sportsman 


wouldn't have understood me if I'd tried to tell him. He would 
have laughed again. 
Even then he half divined what my silence 


meant. 


"If you think I'm afraid of a 


lot of dead Chinks . . . " 


It wasn't that. 
Not exactly. 


It was something I couldn't get 
over to Jeffries. 
It was simply 


a feeling that a fellow should 
leave this hulk alone now. The 
feeling was so strong that 1 was 
fearful for Neal should he really 
decide to buy it. 


Yet he did buy it. 
He 


bought it the same afternoon, an- 
nouncing that he intended to con- 
\ert her into an offshore yacht. 
And he was going to christen 
her The Junl(! 


I considered thai this was car- 


rying his bravado 
rather 
far: 


and, too, it seemed to me that 
if Jeffries wonted to buy the 
craft and make a yacht of hei 
he should have done it quietly. 
Those dead had been just sim- 
ple-mind^d Chinese fishermen— 
but they had been human beings. 


"Silly Chinese superstition?" 


Or a ship with a curse on it? 


Ah Ling 
that the 


nnROUBLE c a m e 
swiftly 


•fl- enough. Some local China- 
men traced the vessel's home 
port and got into communication 
with relatives of the dead fish- 
ermen. 
They received 
orders 


that the craft should be burned to destrov the 
evil spirits therein. 


Now many people thought this an amusing 


idea, and Neal Jeffries was one of them. But 
to me it was one of the most sensible plans it 
has been my good fortune to hear. 


The 
fact was that the port commission 


should never have sold the boat to Jeffries, and 
there was very nearly some unpleasantness with 
the Chinese consul. 
Fortunately, the consul 


was an enlightened Oriental who had no great 
faith in ;vil spirits and he was able to assure 
the little fishing village across the Pacific that 


;. an influential Chinatown merchant, warned him 
evil spirits would do him and all connected with 


the boat some real harm. 


no further tragedy would come to it through 
the existence of the boat. 


A number of local Chh.amen were not so 


sure 
They offered to buy the craft from Jef- 


ries, but he stubbornly refused. 
He had. he 


told them, bought and paid for it. and there 
was a signed contract with a boatyard for her 
conversion into a yacht. 


I happen to know that they offered him 


enough to take up the contract and build a 
whole new yacht into the bargain. 
But Jef- 


frie* had his head set—and he was basking 
in the publicity. 
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/GRADUALLY the thing calmed down, 
^^" although Jeffries had telephoned me hu- 
morously to say that Ah Ling,^ an influential 
Chinatown merchant, had warned him that the 
evil spirits would do him and all connected 
with the boat some real harm. 


"What did you tell him?" 
"I told him where to go. And I also said 


that I might have him thrown into the brig for 
threatening me." 


"But that wasn't a threat," I said. 
"It 


was valuable advice." 


Jeffries roared. 
"You're as superstitious as 


those slant-eyes." 


The next I heard of The Junk was through 


a small item on the back page of the morning 
newspaper. 
It said: 


"Michael O'Leary, 48, workman at the 


Dodd Shipbuilding Company, 7543 North- 
lake, was instantly killed late yesterday after- 
noon when a boat slipped its scaffolding nnd 
crushed him beneath the stern. 


"Thu is the third time the craft under con- 


sliuction has slipped the scaffolding, although 
Raymond Dodd, owner of the company, claims 
daily inspections are made. 
He blames shift- 


ing ground under the foundation. 


"O'Leary was empIoyeJ in rebuilding a 


yacht for Neal Jeffries, well-known yachtsman 
and member of the Cordray Yacht Club." 


"OTRIKE one," I thought, and felt sure 


^ that Jeffries would begin to change his 


mind about the advisability of sailing The 
Junk. 
But before the month was out he had 


invited me to the launching! 


As waterfront reporter for the Daily Dis- 


patch it was my job to accept. I tried to trade 
an assignment with Kimball in the sports de- 
partment, but he was covering a baseball series 
and wouldn't listen. 


Launchings are exciting enough, but ! was 


afraid this one would be too exciting. 
It took 


a good deal of will power to get myself to the 
Dodd Shipbuilding Company, where I found 
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'I he bracelet on her vfra1 had 
wedged between the uooden 
teeth of the dragon. . . . 
Neal Jeffries 
lunged toward 


her. but too late. . . . She 
rvas carried screaming down 
the T»a$s at the prow of T he 


Junk! 


Jeffries and a host of friends 
gathered around a punch bowl. 
But for once the punch bowl did 
not interest me. 


I looked up at the white 


\essei on the ways. 
White 


paint had not changed her 
unmistakable lines. And the 


low teak cabin and bright fittings 
could not erase from my mem- 
ory the sight of her as she lay 
dejected and brown 
alongside 


the pert dock. 


"Hi, there, Reiterl" Jeffries 


caught sight of me and called. 
"Aren't you going to drink to 
the ship?" 


I heard his words, but for the 


moment I could not respond. 1 
had just noticed the figure on 


the prow of the \es"el—it was a diminutive 
head of a Chinese dragon. 
Jeffries saw me 


looking at it, and an amused grin lighted up 
his features. 


"TVTOT bad for a figurehead, eh?" he asked. 


•*• ^ "That's my little tribute to the China 


boys. 
Maybe it will stop their worrying." 


I nodded dumbly, and in the next moment 


he was introducing me to a tall slender young 
woman quite as sure of herself as was her com- 
panion. 


"Leah is going to christen her," Jeffries told 


me. 


The girl flashed a dazzling smile. 
"I un- 


derstand you're suspicious of the new boat?" 


"I'm afraid Neal has been exaggerating," I 


lied. 


"Let's hope so. I shouldn't like to sponsor 


a boat that was to be unlucky." 


The workmen were greasing the w?ys now, 


and Neal and the young woman left me to 
ascend to the little platform built up under 
the bow of the vessel. 
Hanging from the fig- 


urehead was a beribbr-ned bottle. 
The girl 


took hold of this, holding it up and laughing at 
the crowd below. 


Someone called and the workmen began 


pounding the blocks out from under the keel. 
The boat trembled ever so slightly, and Neal 
prompted thv. young woman to break the bot- 
tle against the nose of the craft. 
I saw her 


arm upraised probably higher than necessary, 
for she was excited—and then, quite suddenly, 
she uttered a startled cry. 
T 


HE bracelet on her wrist had wedged be- 


tween the wooden teeth ot the dragon and 


she was held! 
Amid shouts of enthusiasm 


from those who did not realize the girl's plight, 
the vessel began to move down the ways. 


Neal leffries lunged toward her. but too 


late. 
Her wrist imprisoned, she was crashed 


through the scantling rail of the platform and 
carried screaming down the ways at the prow 
of The Junk! 


As the boat struck the water the bracelet 


snapped and she plunged into the 'churning 
waters below the ways. 
I knew that she had 


fainted i». that terribli instant before she fell, 
and no one can realize my relief when I saw 
a workman dive toward her. 


He brought her in alive, but her wrist was 


cruelly broken and lacerated. I knew that the 
ripped bracelet would leave its scar as surely 
as a dragon's teeth might have left one . . . 


I was convinced now. and that night I called 


at Jeffries' t.rartment 


"She'll be all right," he said, in answe- • 


my question about the girl. 


"OHE'LL always have a bit of a tear, ot 


& course. &**d the shock wa» rather bad. 


Damned rotten shame, you know. 
Spoiled 


the launching ceremony, too." 


"Yes," I said drily. 
"And now I hope 


that your plan for The Junk is simply to burn 
it—or sink it." 


He 
stared at me half 
angrily. 


"I'll do nothing of the kind! 
Good 


God! 
You'd think we were living 


2000 years ago behind the Great 
Wall of China. Just because a work- 
man happened to be killed while re- 
building her. and Leah hadn't tense 
enough not to wear one of those silly 
dangling bracelets—** 


"Then you 'jelSeve we've been wit- 


nessing . . . coincidence?" 


"Perfect examples. What do you 


think?" 


I ignored the sarcasm in the question he 


flung at roe. 


"You're a stubborn fool, that's what I think. 


And if you try to sail that boat you'll be sorry 
—providing you live. Pe-haps you don't care 
about yourself, but it would be criminal to take 
guests or crew aboard her." 


Jeffries made an impatient gesture of disa- 


greement 
He went on, triumphantly: 


"Well. I'm going to sail her, Reiter. 
A 


lot of superstitious rot won't keep me from it. 
either. 
You'll be interested to know that my 


stateroom is built right where they found two 
of the fellows—and I intend to sleep there, 
too. 
What do you think of that?" 


He glared at me triumphantly. 
**Tnat"« 


what I think of all this half-baked monkey 
business." 


As I went out into the hall he called to me. 


"You caii put it in your paper. Reiter, that 1 
leave for a trip down the coast next Friday— 
with a crew of four. 
It'll be a pleasure trip 


and a sort of shakedown cruise. I don't know 
just how long I'll be gone or just where I'll 
go. 
Might wander quite ? way before I get 


back." 


"All right." I said, slapping on my hat. 


"It'll be in the paper." 


T WROTE a little squib about his departure 
-*• 
for the yachting page, and that was the 


last time Jeffries' name Appeared in the Daily 
D spatch for more than a month. 


I had almost forgotten both him and the 


boat; and whenever I did think of them I as- 
sumed he was still in southern California, en- 
joying himself. 
If anything had happened, I 


told myself, we'd have heard of it. 
I began 


to think that I had been sort of foolish, after 
all. 


He had been so confident; and, after all, 


it was a bit silly to let one's self pay too much 
heed to what, at bottom, he had been perfectly 
justified in designating a lot of superstitious non- 
sense. 
His boat was certainly sound enough, 


seaworthy enough, for anyone. 
He was an 


experienced yachtsman, too; it hardly seemed 
intelligent to go on expecting disaster to befall 
him. 


It was more than a month later that I 


learned through the Yacot Club News Ex- 
change that The Junk had never reached south- 
ern California. 
There was no alarm in the 


report, for Jeffries had intimated that he might 
bea» off toward Honolulu. 
Fifty-foot yachts 


aren't great ocean liners, and if their positions 
happen not to be reported regularly nobody 
pays much attention to the omissions. 


T HAD my own ideas, but I kept them to 
•^ myself. 
They were with me night and 


day. 
I wished I could be rid of them—and 


somehow I couldn't. 


Late one Saturday afternoon, well along 


toward fall. I got a telephone message from 
Ah Ling, the Chinatown merchant. 


"I have," he said, "a news item for your 


waterfront page." 


I think I knew wSat was coming. 
I remem- 


ber that I said "Shoot . . ." in sort of a 
whisper, and had to repeat it so Ah Ling 
could hear. 


"It's fron. a Shanghai newspaper I received 


today," Ah Ling went on. "I'll translate it 
literally for you." 


Involuntarily, my hand tightened its grip on 


the receiver of the telephone, and my body 
stiffened with an odd nervous tension. 


T OOSENING Ah Ling's literal translation 
•"-^ into American newspaper style, here is 
what the Shanghai newspaper told us: 


"Inhabitants of Haichowfu, 
near Nam- 


kwan, 
today 
reported 
the finding of 
an 


American sailing yacht adrift and 
disabled 


in Haichowfu Bay. Sails were stripped and 
the engine was useless. 


"One dead, identified as Neal Jeffries of 


Seattle, U. S. A., was found below decks in 
a berth. 
Death was due to starvation. 
Other 


members of the crew had evidently deserted 
ship. 


"Fishermen of Haichowfu claim to recog- 


nize the disabled craf: as rebuilt from one of 
their own fleet which met disaster and was 
picked up weeks later off the western coast of 
the United States. 
It was reported that vil- 


h^ers have burned the i'1-fated vessel on the 


ill 


I Illll 


ONE WAY TO EVADE THE HEAT 


TpHERE'S no place so comfortable on a tor- 
!•*• 
rid night as the old family bathtub. Might 


as well admit this little note on weather and get 
yourself a few bathroom furnishings. Then en- 
joy them, while you refresh the tired body in 
tepid bath. 


Ever hear of a nice little rubber sponge pil- 


low made just for that half hour of relaxation 
in the tub? You'll find one in the drawing 


above. Lean back and rest your head upon its 
understanding comfort. Nice idea, isn't it? 


A ho* night is no time to get all steamed 


up over diving and groping about for the soap 
and wash cloths and other bath 
accessories 


which have a way of dropping out of sight. 
That's why the bathtub rack shown in the pic- 
ture might come in handy. 
It will keep all 


those wandering bathtub Willies in their place. 


IF THE SUN HURTS YOUR SKIN 


tINHERE are some fortunate girls for whom 
•*• the hot suns of August bring nothing but 
joy and a golden brown skin. However, all 
young things are not so favored. 


Some are too fair to stand the free and easy 


exposure to the sun of their more golden sisters, 
others have skin so fine that the first stroke of 
sun brings out a riot of freckles. 
But all of 


them will be at the beach together, so let's take 
a little look at what's what in a beauty treat- 
ment for each kind. 


A maximum of common sense and a large 


supply of good oils are the two most important 
ingredients used. There's a new sun-tan oil kit, 
which contains a flask of protective oil and 
comes in a case of bright leather, in all those 
gayer colors to match your beach ensembles. 
It is weatherproof and sandproof, and hangs 
jauntily over the arm. 


Its great service lies in its reminder value. 


If you have it hanging on your arm, you will 
remember the first rule of beach toilette—to 
keep your skin constantly lubricated. 


The most accurate scientific researches have 


proved that no sun oil is effective for more than 
four hours with the most normal skin. The sun 
is constantly drying out the pores. That is why 
steady application of sun-tan oils is necessary 
to prevent burning and coarsening on the beach. 


Put your first application of oil on lavishly. 


Rub it in until a great deal has been absorbed. 
Then smooth on a second application, thorough- 
ly coating all the surfaces which will be ex- 
posed to the sun. And after that, be on the 
watch. Oil and oil and more oil, so that the 
skin will never be entirely dried out. 


Redheads, and girls with very blond com- 


plexions, often will not tan under any circum- 
stances. Instead of becoming "done to a golden 
brown" under the rays of the sun, they assume 
an ugly red. They peel and the skin on fore- 
head and nose may eem to pull. 


These girls, like those who freckle, must 


rush for the umbrella. That's the only an- 
swer, despite some of the elaborate claims of 
some over-enthusiastic cosmetic manufarturers. 
And 
furthermore, these skins, even for the 


shade, must be oiled the night before. 


Artist Praises Their Strong 


and Graceful Bodies 


By Mrs. Penrose Lyly 


TJF7"HO designed the American woman's figure? 


"Artists, only great artists, could have thought out such structural per- 


fection." 


That's the impassioned answer of Nikol Schattenstein, born in Russia, edu- 


cated in Vienna and Paris, decorated with the Knight Cross of Franz Josef 
Order, now one of the most favored portrait painters of Americans in high 
place, socially and on the stage. 


"Some one just told me American women are too thin—that now it will be 


the fashion to get fat again, with big arms, fal stomachs, heavy buttocks," 
reports the artist who has painted Marion Davies, Ina Claire. Kathleen Vander- 
bilt. Helen Hayes. 


"No, no—that would be ugly and not healthy. You Americans are not 


thin—you are nearer leanness than fat, yes—but you have such grace and 
strength to your figures. Get fat—never! 
I am sure you will not stand for it. 


Such a stupid fashion is doomed." 


I. SCHATTENSTEIN recalls his first impression of the United States. 


"£ thought I had discovered an entirely new race—the best figures in 


the world," he says. "Even the descendants of foreigners, born in your coun- 
try, seemed to assume that magnificent structural stamina. 


"Your men, too," he adds, "have marvelous bodies. It would not do to 


have only handsome women. I look at your girls in schools, at those remark- 
able-looking young college men, and I think—certainly a country with such 
future mothers and fathers need not worry." 


General Summerall, Henry L. Mencken, Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, 


Irene Castle are among those he has painted. 


"Americans," he observes, "remind me of those paintings and sculptures of 


ancient Greece. But the Greek artists portrayed their contemporary Greeks, 
not as they actually appeared in real life, but as the artists wished they had 
appeared." 


TN his judgment, the American woman of the larger cities represents the 


highest development in modern sophistication in the best meaning of that 


much-abused word. 


"She has a certain nervousness, a quickness of perception that is more vital 


than you find in women of European capitals." he remarks. "She is more alive, 
more responsive to the life about her." 


The photograph shown at the right is of his portrait of Mrs. Francis Cecil. 


It represents the modern American sophisticate in figure, expression and back- 
ground. 


"Your First Lady, Mrs. Roosevelt," Mr. Schattenstein declares, "is really 


the perfect type of the modern sophisticated woman—a woman of whom all 
or you can be extremely proud. 


"No. she is not beautiful in face, perhaps, but in figure, in activity, she is the 


tall, lean, active American who flies, drives, comes immediately to decisions, 
seems untiring, and is always self-possessed. 


"I should^ rather paint her portrait, I think, than that of any other woman 


in America. 


And most artists, he says, would say the same thing. 


FIGURES 


Mrs. Francis Cecj'J, painted by Niffol 
Schaltenstein. 


Mrs. Penrose Lyly will gladly answer ques- 


tions about her page. Address your letters to 
the editor of this paper, and be sure each query 
is accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
cm elope. 


TRY A PORCH SUPPER ON ONE 


OF THOSE HOT EVENINGS 


A LITTLE TOUCH OF LUXURY FOR YOUR CHEMISE 


'A LITTLE luxury next to the skin has a 
•^*- way of making a girl's eyes brighter. 
Even on her most intimate garments, which no- 
body sees but herself and her girl friends, a 
few rosettes of Irish crochet can give a bit of 
self-assurance and poise which no man alive 
could ever understand. 


So why not start the little hook on a few of 


these rosettes? They can be apphqued 
on that extra special slip you have been 
saving for the "two weeks off with pay." 


You need I ball mercerized crochet 


cotton, N. 60, in white or boil fast col- 
ors. White motifs make pink lingerie ir- 
resistibly seductive. 
Pink or blue over 


white would make any ambulance surgeon 
give you 100 per cent attention—that is. 
of course, in case of a little accident. 


Here are the instructions for this bit 


of luxury you make for yourself: 


Rosette: (make five). 
1st row: ch 5, join in ring; ch 5, d c 


in ring; * ch 3. d c in ring repeat from * 3 
times, ch 3. join. 


2nd row: ch 5, d c in 1st hole, cli 3. d c 


in 2d d c; * ch 3, d c in hole, ch 3, d c in 
d c, repeat from * to end of round, ch 3, join. 


3rd row: 5 s c in each hole, join. 


, 4th row: si st along 2 s c; * ch 8, skip 5 


s c, si st in next s c, repeat from * to end 
of row. 


5th row: si st along 4 of 8 ch; * ch 6. si st 


in 4th ch of next loop, turn, ch 6, si st to start 
of 1st 6-ch, making two chains together; turn, 
ch 5. 4 tr over double chain, ch 5. si st to fas- 
tening of 1st 6-ch, repeat from * all around. 


and fasten together firmly at finish. 


Leaf: (make eight or more). 


1st row: ch 5, join in ring; ch 5, d c in 


ring; * ch 3. d c in ring, repeat from * 3 
times, ch 3, join. 


2nd row: ch 5, d c in 1st hole, ch 3, d c in 


2d d c; * ch 3, d c in hole, ch 3, d c in d c. 
repeat from * to end of round, ch 3, join. 


3rd row: repeat 2d row, and fasten together 


at the finish. 


Fold circle just made double and cover d cs 


that run along the folded line with s c to form 
rib at center of leaf. Open leaf and crease rib 
flat with thumb nail. 


Forming yoke: 
First pin the five rosettes 


symmetrically on a piece of paper, as suggested 
by photo. Lay the leaves along under the ro- 
settles in graceful positions and then pin them 
down securely. 


All parts should touch one or more other 


parts. Sew parts together where they touch. 
Fill spaces between rosettes and lea\es with 
open meshes. 


Applique lace to chardonized underwear. 


The rosettes and leaves may be appliqued 
without mesh-work between if you like that 
way better. 


All of this gives you a note of very expen- 


sive-looking elegance. 


YJF/HEN the nights are warm, and the fra- 


grance of honeysuckle and roses fills the 


air, then's a good time to stage a little get- 
together on the front porch. A long table, sev- 
eral wide wicker chairs, Japanese lanterns or 
shaded electric lights, the radio or the victrola 
on a table near the open window—and presto, 
the stage is all set for a night of romance and 
gaiety. 


Keep you, refreshments simple. Sene prac- 


tically everything in a colorful assortment of 
bowls—china, wooden, metal or glass. 


This idea started in a famous artists' colony. 


Now it's the vogue. 
And its a practical one. 


For sandwiches, use a large one, for candies. 
etc., smaller ones. 


Lay your table simply. 
You might like a 


checked 
"gingham" 
cloth and 
napkins to 


match. You can get them in paper. It is good 
form and good sense to use decorated paper 
plates, etc. No breaking to embarrass any of 
the guests, no washing of dishes after the com- 
pany goes home. 


Place all the food on the table at the same 


time. Either the host or hostess will serve the 
coffee. The guests help themselves to all the 
other refreshments. 


And when does the party begin? 
Well, 


that may depend on when the moon comes up 
over the hill top, or when the movies are over, 
or when you and your friends have had enough 
skating down at the pavillion. Let's say it be- 
gins any time between nine and midnight. Then 
no one will be very late. 


Here's a good menu for the supper: 
Ham ring molded salad; cream cheese and 


candied ginger sandwiches; ripe olives (large fat 
ones); salted peanuts; stick candy; vanilla ice 
cream sened in cup cakes and garnished \vith 
crushed pineapple; both hot and iced coffee. 


To make ham ring mold, dissolve 1 package 


lemon gelatin in 1 cup boiling water. 
Add 
I 


teaspoon salt, J.4 teaspoon paprika, 
5/4 cup 


vinegar, and 34 cup cold water. Chill mix- 
ture until it begins to thicken. 


Then gradually beat in % cup mayonnaise 


and fold in the following: 1 ^ cups cold boiled 
ham cut in small pieces, 2 tablespoons minced 
green pepper, 2 tablespoons minced dill pickle 
and 1 teaspoon prepared mustard. Mold and 
serve on a large dish, garnished with lettuce 
and radishes. Serves 8. 


The sandwich filling is made by putting can- 


died ginger through the meat chopper. 
Mix 


this with cream cheese softened with a little 
cream. Spread evenly between thin slices of 
whole wheat or Boston brown bread. Pile a 
large bowl full. 


For your dessert, make small, fluffy cup 


cakes, flavored delicately with almond. If you 
know a good bakery, you may prefer to buy 
them. Scoop out from each cake enough to 
make a pocket for vanilla ice cream. Serve with 
crushed pineapple tinted with a very little gren- 
adine syrup. 


For those who like coffee hot, provide cube 


sugar and heavy cream. Iced coffee lequires 
hot, double strength coffee. 


II never have another date with 


him,—you 
know 
there's 
nothing 


worse than datin' a man who never 
thinks of anything but kisses! 


datin one who never does 
anything but 
THINK of 


them, n 


oh, yes there 


)9** 
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